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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. strength, suggested the extended application of the |time, the boldest effort ever ever made in iron 


material in the construction of vessels of much|ship building, and formed the most remarkable 
larger dimensions.’ (Fuirbairn, Lecture on the|feature in the history of that important science.’ 
Properties of Iron, p. 31.) p. 15.) The resistance which the ‘Great Britain’ 
“Tron, it was perceived, was better suited than|offered to the beating of a violent surf, when 
wood to resist the strain of the engine, and would |stranded on the coast of Ireland, and the tri- 
allow more space for the stowage, which was in-|umphant style in which she has kept the sea since, 
conveniently curtailed by the coals and the engine.|without receiving damage from the elements or 
It was not till long afterwards that the employ-|needing repairs from the injuries of time, have 
ment of iron in the construction of a sailing vessel| often been cited as proofs of the durability of iron 
was attempted. vessels. To this Grantham adds many other in- 
“The first iron steamboat that ever put to sea,|stances, the most striking of which is that of the 
The Aaron Manby,’ was built by the manufac- |‘ Persia’ :— F 
turer whose name she bore,under a patent which was} ‘On her first voyage, in 1857, she was pre- 
taken out in France for steamboats, in 1820. She|ceded by the ‘ Pacific,’ a timber-built steamer, and 
was built at the Horsley works at Tipton, in Staf-|both seem to have fallen in unexpectedly with large 
fordshire, was sent to London in parts, and was| floes of ice. The ‘Pacific’ went down with her 
Iron, its Uses and Manufacture. put together in dock. In September, 1821, Cap-|immense living freigat; the ‘ Persia,’ encountering 
(Concluded from page 58.) tain, afterwards Sir Charles Napier, who seems to|a small iceberg when at full speed, split it in two, 
“The first attempt to realise the ‘Great Iron|have been a partner in the speculation, ‘took|and received no injury, except by the fragments 
Master’s’ prophecy that we should sail in iron ships|charge of her, and navigated her from London di-| which floated into the wheels, and broke several of 
was made by himself. He constructed iron boats,|rect to Le Havre, and from thence to Paris, with-|the floats.’ (p. 97.) 
to carry goods on the Severn and the canals; but|out unloading any part of her cargo—she being| “ We rejoice that the Great Hastern, after her 
at what time, and how mapy, is uncertain. —|the first and only vessel that for thirty years after-| disastrous trial trip, and her subsequent misfor- 
Grantham has found in a journal of the year 1787,|wards sailed direct from London to Paris.’ It is|tune in the great Atlantic storm, has redeemed her 
an account of the arrival at Birmingham ‘of a/farther worthy of note that ‘from 1822 to 1830|character by two most successful voyages to and 
canal-boat built of British iron’ (this point then re-|her hull never needed any repairs, though she had|from the United States. Of no other material 
ired special notice,) ‘by John Wilkinson, of|been repeatedly aground with her cargo on board.’| than iron could so gigantic a vessel have been con- 
adley Forge;’ and the writer then proceeds to|( Grantham, p. 10.) structed. ‘The unfortunate ‘ President’ was the 
describe the construction of this novel monster with} “The iron vessels that were successively built|largest wooden merchant steamer that ever put to 
as much care as the newspaper correspondents|are enumerated by Grantham in chronological |sea, and we well remember how confidently it was 
lately bestowed on the ‘Merrimac’ and the ‘ Moni-|order, and to most of them belongs some circum-|predicted by the ‘old salts,’ as they are fond of 
tor.’ From this period, similar boats were fre-|stance of interest. The ‘ Alburkah,’ a little vessel,|calling themselves, at Liverpool, ‘that she must 
quently used in inland navigation; and some of|built in 1831, by McGregor Laird for the African|break her back.’ But there is a difficulty in the 
the earliest specimens, Grantham tells us, are still |expedition, which he conducted himself, drew only | construction of such a vessel as the Great Eastern 
in existence—an incontestable proof of the dura-|3 feet six inches of water, and her success dispelled | which is not yet fully overcome. She is propelled 
bility of the materials. The first iron boat that|the prejudice which had previously existed as to|by the combined action of screw and paddle; but 
was ever launched in salt-water was a pleasure-|the danger of going to sea with so light a draft|when she is encountered by a storm, the action of 
boat, built under the direction of — Jevons, of|of water. The ‘Garryowen,’ built in 1834, was|the screw is not affected by the waves in the same 
Liverpool, in the year 1815; but it might have|the first that exhibited a ‘regular arrangement of| way as that of the paddle; and we have not yet 
been long before iron was adopted as the material | water-tight bulk heads,’ an improvement the adop-|learned by experience what under such circum- 
for ship-building in good earnest, if, in the mean-}tion of which has since been rendered compulsory | stances is the strain upon the paddles and other 
time, the art of propelling ships by steam had not|by the legislature. The ‘Nemesis’ and ‘ Phiege-| parts of the vessel, and what are the fit provisions 
been brought into practical operation. Without|thon,’ built in 1839, whose names seem ominous|to be made for resistance. In all fairness the ‘ Le- 
engaging in the attempt to penetrate the obscurity |of their future destiny, were the first iron steam-|viathan,’ as she was called in the first instance, must 
which besets the origin of the steam-boat, like that|ers that were engaged in active warfare, and they be considered a great success and the crowning 
of most other great discoveries, we may claim for|took a conspicuous part in the first Chinese expe- triumph of her ingenious engineer, the late — 
Scotland the merit of having first given a practical|dition. But, in our opinion, the greatest interest|Brunel. But she is as yet only an experiment 
solution to the problem which so long engaged the| which attaches to these and all the other vessels|from which much is still to be learnt. The fatal 
attention of projectors. The first steam vessel ap-| mentioned by Grantham is, that whereas the aver-| accident which occured on her first trip was caused 
plied to practical purposes was the steam tug-boat age duration of wooden ships is thirteen years,|by @ piece of carelessness which it is impossible to 
which was launched on the Clyde and Forth Canal|they are all afloat at this day, with the exception| excuse, but which, happily, can never occur again. 
in 1802; and the first steam packet-boat estab-|of the first, the ‘ Aaron Manby,’ and she was not|No outlet had been provided for thesteam generated 
lished in Great Britain was the ‘ Comet,’ which be-|broken up till the year 1855. in the casing of her funnels. The result was ex- 
gan to ply on the Clyde in January, 1812. “Notwithstanding this success, the advocacy of|actly what might be expected from putting a tea- 
“The quantity of machinery required by this new|iron steamboats was but up hill work, Grantham |kettle to boil on the fire after having soldered up 
application of steam greatly increased the demand | tells us, in the year 1842, when he published his|the lid and spout. We do hot agree with those 
for iron, and gradually accustomed the public to| first work on the subject. The judgment of practi-|who think the Great Eastern will be the last vessel 
include that metal among the principal materials|cal men was convinced of the superiority of iron,|of her size ever constructed; we believe the con- 
for ship-building. but the feeling of the public was still in favour of|trary, and we earnestly hope she will prove the 
“A series of experiments instituted by the|the old marine. From that date, however, iron | first of a race of Leviathans. It is well for us we 
Forth and Clyde Canal Company in 1829-30, to| vessels have rapidly increased, and for some years| have private companies to undertake projects which 
Seertain the law of traction of light boats at high| past no ocean-going steamer has been built of wood.|no constitutional government could venture to en- 
velocities on canals, led to the application of iron| “In his first work, Grantham gives an account of tertain. . ‘ oes 
the construction of vessels; and the lightness|the construction of the ‘Great Britain,’ which was} “Grantham makes no allusion to iron rigging. 
of these new vessels combined with their increased then on the stocks, and which was he says, at ‘that|The adoption of the chain cable was the first in- 
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stance of the application of iron in the navy to any 
purpose beyond those for which it had been used 
from time immemorial. A patent for the inven- 
tion of chain cables was taken out by a navy sur- 
geon in the year 1808; and in 1811, for the first 
time, a vessel provided with a chain cable put to sea. 
But it is only lately that iron wire has been em- 
ployed, to any extent, for the rigging, and more 
lately still that the idea has been seriously enter- 
tained of constructing iron masts. As yetthere seem 
to be objections to the general introduction of iron 
for these purposes, but the analogy of the past justi- 
fies us in believing that iron will ultimately super- 
sede all other materials for sbip-building. 

“The great need of the day then is good iron: 
and it is acknowledged to be so by the govern- 
ment, who have appointed a commission to inquire 
and report on the subject. But that it is no longer 
an easy matter to find good iron, every man’s 
daily experience tells him. If he goes into a hard- 
ware shop, he probably hears some complaint of 
modern iron. If he takes up a newspaper, his eye 
is caught by the account of some accident by sea 
or by land which is laid to the charge of iron. If 
his railroad dividends decline, the necessity of 
prematurely replacing the rails which had been 
made of bad iron bears the blame. In short, it is 
generally felt that notwithstanding all our boasted 
improvement, some deterioration of the manufac- 
ture, or some demoralization of the trade, has taken 
place; and our anxiety to check this growing evil 
is painfully increased when we find that the na- 
tional safety is staked on the quality of our iron. 

“The subject of the iron manufacture thus be- 
comes of interest to many who had hitherto been 
repelled by its complexity and its technicalities; 
but it is less difficult than it appears at first sight, 
and by the exertion of a little patience, it will be 
easy to unravel one by one the threads of which 
the tangled tissue is combined—so far, at least, as 
to form some notion of the nature and extent of 
the evil, and of its remedy. 

“ Let us take up one of the price lists which are 
published from time to time for the guidance of 
manufacturers and dealers. It is very vague, and 
is not intended to give information to those unac- 
quainted with the trade, but it will serve as a string 
on which to hang our explanations. The first dis- 
tinction it marks is between pig iron, the raw ma- 
terial, and ‘wrought,’ or finished iron. But in the 
list before us is mentioned a third state, ‘puddled’ 
iron. This is half-manufactured iron, and in or- 
dinary times it is not included in the price lists, be- 
cause it is needed for his own use by the manu- 
facturer who makes it, and none of it is to be found 
in the market; nor should we perplex the reader 
by noticing it, but that there is a probability that 
government may become a considerable purchaser 
of iron in this intermediate state. If pig iron is 
compared to flour, wrought iron will represent the 
loaf, and paddled iron isthe dough. Dough is not 
usually an article of commerce, but if a demand 
were raised for it, the supply would not be lack- 
ing.* Pig iron is next classified according to its 
uses. There is a column headed, ‘for foundry 
purposes,’ and another, ‘for forge purposes.’ This 
diversity is caused partly by the different property 
of the ores, but mainly by the difference of the 
fuel and of the treatment. The fluid iron needed 
for the foundry is produced by diminishing the 
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with a greater amount of carbon; hence the foun- 
dry iron being the most costly to make, bears.a 
higher price in the market than the forge iron, made 
with the same materials and by the same mode of 
manufacture, and in that sense is better, but in no 
other. 

“The next distinction is between the hot and 
cold-blast iron. ‘The existence of such a distine- 
tion has only lately been made known to the gene- 
ral reader ; its nature is little understood, and as 
the explanation of it involves much that should be 
popularly known respecting the iron trade, it de- 
serves our careful attention. The effect of this new 
and powerful agency, the hot blast, will be readily 
understood by the reader who remembers (as who 
does not?) to have passed many a quarter of an 
hour at a foreign inn in blowing his wood fire. He 
must have observed that where the blast of the 
bellows strikes the embers, it produces a black 
spot, and at the place and for the time checks 
combustion : of the same nature is the effect of the 
cold blast on the smelting furnace. But by pre- 
viously heating in an oven to a very high tempera- 
ture the air which is blown into the furnace, a 
prodigious increase of combustive power is obtained. 
Lhe credit of this invention is due to — Neilson, 


one-half of the whole annual make of the country 
—was in 1850 estimated (for there were no official 
returns) at about 150,000 tons, not much more 
than about one-thirtieth of the whole make of that 
year. Itis not contended that the cold-blast ex. 
clusively produces tough iron of high quality. The 
precise effect of the hot blast is much disputed 
among practical and scientific men, nor has it ever 
been satisfactorily ascertained whether, if the ma- 
terials were precisely the same, the quality of the 
produce would be Sesotoreaet by the hot blast, 
But the hot blast may be applied to any materials, 
from the very best to the very worst; the cold 
blast can be applied only to the best, and hence 
its produce bears a higher price than the best of 
the hot-blast in the market, either because practi- 
cal men think it really better, or because they are 
willing to pay more for an article which is guar- 
anteed by its very name. The introduction of the 
hot blast has conferred an infinite benefit on the 
iron trade and on the country, but it has brought 
with it a redundant supply of an inferior article, 
and an unlimited power (and with the power the 
temptation) to practise false economy and to com. 
mit fraud. Hence have arisen two results which 
have generally been confounded, and which it is 


of Glasgow, who took out a patent for it in 1829, 
and by this means raised the iron manufacture of|has taken place a notable deterioration in the man- 
Scotland to its present important position. Thejufacture. There is annually produced a larger 
coal usually employed was so unfit for coaking| quantity of inferior iron than can be used for re- 
that it lost 55 per cent.in the process. It was/servoirs, cisterns, and the multifarious purposes 
now sent to the furnace in its raw state, and less|to which inferior iron is legitimately applicable, and 
than a third of the fuel proved to be sufficient. It}at periods of unusual demand the inducement to 
was found that the hot air expelled to a certain|produce quantity at the expense of quality acts 
extent the noxious properties from the coal, which] with irresistible foree. At the first establishment 
the process of coaking had hitherto been employed | of railways for instance,—the time is now remote, 
to overcome, and in many districts it rendered avail-|and trath has oozed out—in the hurry and eagér- 
able materials, some of great value, such as the in-|ness of the moment, the manufacturers were often 
combustible anthracite, and some on the other| urged by thesurveyors to send ‘any rubbish,’ provid: 
hand, of very inferior quality, all of which it had|ed it were made smooth and looked nice, and were 
been inexpedient or impossible to employ in the|delivered quickly. But at all times the cheap and 
making of iron. This discovery, as it slowly|inferior quality is forced into use by competition, 
travelled southwards, brought timely aid to those| Competition acts feebly in an early state of society, 
parts of the old districts where the best fuel was|and in a different direction from that which it takes 


desirable to keep distinct. The one is, that there 


becoming scarce, and it brought into general use|in a more advanced stage of civilization. Its first 
a vast quantity of new mineral, and even a new|aim is to produce something more costly and more 


material. choice, to win the patronage of the few; its next 
“These are all the varities of British iron which|is to bring the luxuries of the few within the reach 
for practical purposes we need notice at the present|of the many; cheapness becomes its chief object, 
time. From them is derived the supply for the|and often ends in being its sole object. We} 
prodigiously increased production of iron, which|cherished the belief that no iron is so bad thati 
has acted reciprocally as cause and effect of the|could not be turned to some account; but practi- 
rapidly expanding civilization of modern days. Be-|cal men affirm too confidently to admit of dispute, 
tween the years 1840 and 1860 the make of iron|that iron is produced which is good for mothing 
has actually trebled; in the former year it was a| but to sell, and woe betide those who fall in with 
little less than 1,400,000 tons; in the latter it ex-|it. It is rematkable how little the danger of ade- 
ceeded 4,150,000 tons. But the reader will have|terioration in the manufacture seems to have at- 
collected from the brief account we have just given| tracted the attention of professional writers on the 
of the ironstones recently brought into general use,|subject. — Scrivener, in the second edition of 
that they do not supply iron equally available for} his history of the iron trade, published in 1854, 
all purposes, and that they especially fail to pro-|announces with exultation that in that year the 
duce the best tough fibrous iron. It might, there-| annual make had reached the amount of 2,700, 
fore, be anticipated that in spite of the great in-| 000 tons (since so much exceeded ;) but the only 
crease of production generally, the supply of this|drawback he apprehends is that the resources of 
particular quality of iron would be insuflicicnt, even|the country should not long suffice for so large 
though it were assumed to be still as considerable] production, and no fear of possible falling off in the 
as it was before the new ironstones were introduced. | quality seems to cross his mind. 
But this, unfortunately, is far from being the case.| ‘The second result to which we have alluded is 
Many of the manufacturers of the old district have} not less important. Amid the vast increase of dif- 
been induced, or have been forced in some instan-|ferent qualities of iron, to which it would be an 


‘burden,’ as it is called, of the furnaces; that is to}ces by the exhaustion of the best materials, but|abuse of language to apply the word bad, as they 
say, by increasing the proportion of the fuel to|more generally by the pressure of competition, to/are excellent for the different purposes to which 


the mineral, and thus impregnating the produce|avail themselves of the hot blast to introduce in- 


* It is not necessary to embarrass the reader with the 
mention of malleable castings made from charcoal pig 


iron, and annealed by means of domatile. 


they are specially applicable, there is a very i0- 
ferior and cheaper materials, and the result has| sufficient supply of the best tough iron, the kind of 
been, that the quantity of coid-blast iron, which| iron which is needed when the materials is to be sub- 
by official returns is stated to exceed 777,000 tons in| jected to much manipulation, and is required to 
the year 1840,—and therefore at that time excceded | maintain its toughness to the last—the kind whi, 





sbove all others, is required for the manufacture 
of armour-plates. 

“The reader is aware that wrought iron is 
brought to its perfection by repeated working; but 
some kinds of iron reach their perfection after very 
few heatings, and all kinds after a certain num- 
ber of heatings begin to decline in quality till at 
last they are utterly worthless. — Clay tells us 
that in six workings iron of ordinary quality at- 
tained its highest degree of strength, improving at 
each stage, but after each of six sabsequent work- 
ings it successively sustained an inferior test. Su- 

rior iron would endure further manipulation ; 
Pat it is only the very best which will bear the re- 
peated heating and reheating to which the armour- 
plate is subjeeted, without losing its fibrous texture 
and its toughness. It is for this reason, moreover, 
that iron in the half-manufactured state of which 
we have spoken, the ‘puddled bar,’ is recommended 
as the proper material for an armour-plate. In a 
more advanced state, iron, however good in quality, 
has not enough vitality left in it to endure the 
manipulation to which it must be subjected. 

“ A visit to the Exhibition makes it clear that we 
can produce steel of the very finest quality from 
native materials, and for inferior purposes can 
manufacture it as easily and almost as cheaply as 
merchant iron. — Bessemer’s stall is in the high- 
est degree interesting. His process is new. Its 
value, and perhaps its capabilities, are not yet fully 
ascertained ; but if the produce of his cupola is 
uniform in quality, there is no doubt it will force 
its way into general use. The steel ribs, tyres, 
and axles are excellent, and so are the ‘ homogene- 
ous’ plates,—so called (not very accurately) to de- 
note that they are not formed of plates welded to- 
gether. There are many new articles in steel, such 
as the steel wheels for heavy rolling mills, and 
steel rolls, which well deserve the iron-master’s at- 
tention as being more efficient, and in the end more 
econowical, than the machinery now in use. The 
frequent accidents which have been oceasioned by 
the ‘double throw’ crank axles of the locomotive 
engines suggest forcibly the propriety of substitut- 
ing for the old ‘ faggotted’ axles others of mallea- 
ble steel. We earnestly recommend this subject 
to the consideration of engineers and railway 
boards, 

“Tt would be foreign to our purpose, nor have 
we space, to dwell on the extraordinary variety, 
ingenuity, and beauty of the machinery exhibited; 
yet we must note how forcibly the perfection of the 
Work proves the excellence of the material em- 
oo: But how is this triumphant catalogue to 

reconciled with our complaints of deterioration 
and decay? Alas, it is but Regent Street masking 
the Seven Dials. The exhibition shows what the 
iton manufacture is in its sound and healthy parts, 
what it might be and would be everywhere but for 
those vitiating influences that infect all the works 
of man.” 


The only way to peace.—William Williams’ ten- 
der and susceptible mind was illuminated with the 
inshining of the heavenly Father’s love in the 
morning of his day, though he found it hard for a 
time to submit to the lowliness and simplicity which 

he Truth requires. He endured many severe con- 
fiicts before he surrendered his will to the govern- 
ment of the Prince of Peace; but through submis- 
fion to the refining baptism of the Holy Spirit, he 
Was gradually prepared to fill the dignified station 
& minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ; he 





me an able advocate of the cause in which he 
lad embarked, and by a faithful attention thereto, 
bis labours were blessed to the benefit of his friends 
td others, he having borne many living testimo- 
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nies amon 


67 


us; often recommending a close at-|on being told what had just been said, she imme- 


tention and obedience to the manifestations of light |diately and involuntarily replied : 


and grace in the soul, as the only means that can 
sure the peace which the world can neither give | Satan’s industry and perseverance. 
nor take away.—From a testimony concerning 


William Williams. 


beggary. 





struggling widow, whose “ all’’ it may be. 


tal 


precepts outside of inspiration. 





him of his debasement; he is beyond druggery. 


Never affect to be “plain” or “blunt;” these are 
Such 


the synonyms of brutality and boorishness. 
persons are constautly inflicting wounds which nei- 
ther time nor medicine can ever heal. 

Never be witty at another’s expense; true gene- 
rosity never dwelt in such a heart; it only wants 


the opportunity to become a cheat or rogue.— 


u 
Hall's areal of Health, 


That circumspection wherein safety consists.— 


In speaking of a time when, in his younger years, 
he had much of that circumspection wherein safety 
consists, George Bewley says, “ Great was the care 
and concern of faithful elders in those days, in the 
city of Dublin, for the preservation of the young 
generation out of the evils that are in the world ; 
v7 were good examples to us, and often advised 
and admonished us for our good, not only in family 
visits, but at other times; and we generally re- 
ceived their counsel well, and were thankful for it: 
and the well inclined were helped thereby. The 
was a large meeting in that city then, and many 
worthy ministers and elders; and Friends then 
were a plain, humble, self-denying people, and had 
a great regard to the advice, rules, and precepts of 
the ancients, and were zealously concerned to ob- 
serve them, and in a good degree Truth prospered; 
and Friends were comforted in the Lord, and en- 
couraged to follow him faithfully, and were greatly 
concerned that their children and families should 
do the same.”—From a short account of George 
Bewley. 


Well Speaking.—A pastor was making a call 


Useful Cautions—If a man asks you to go his| _ ; ; 
security, say “ No,” and run; otherwise you may tific purposes, was that of James Glaisher, which 
be enslaved for life, or your wife and children may |took place in England last month. The ne 
spend a weary existence, in want, sickness, and | Ws made from Wolverhampton, in Coxwell’s great 


f you find yourself in possession of a counter- 
feit note or coin, throw it into the fire on the in- 
stant; otherwise you may be tempted to pass it, 
and may pass it, to feel mean therefor as long as 
you live; then it may pass into some man’s hands 
as mean as yourself, with a new perpetration of|shortly after we entered a cloud of about 1100 feet 
iniquity, the loss to fall eventually on some poor 


Never laugh at the mishaps of any fellow mor- 


The very instant you perceive yourself in a pas- 
sion, shut your mouth; this is one among the best 


The man who always exacts the last cent is al- 
ways a mean man; there is no “evacuant” io all 
the “ Materia Medica” efficient we to “ purge” 


“ Well, my dear children, I wish we all had 


For “The Friend.” 
High Balloon Ascension 
The last balloon ascension undertaken for scien- 


balloon, and the highest point reached was not less 
than five and three-quarter miles. Glaisher’s nar- 
rative of the voyage is interesting, especially his 
description of the effects of the atmosphere at dif- 
ferent altitudes. He says, “ On the earth at 1 h., 
3 m., the temperatare of the air was 59 deg., and 


in thickness, in which the temperature of the air 
fell to 364 deg., and the wet bulb thermometer 
read the same, showing that the air here was sa- 
turated with moistare. On emerging from the 
cloud at 1 h. 17 m., we came into a flood of light, 
with a beautiful blue sky, without a cloud above 
us, and a magnificent sea of cloud below, its sur- 
face being varied with endless hills, hillocks, moun- 
tain chains, and many snow white masses rising from 
it. When we attained the height of two miles, at 1 
h. 21 m., the temperature had fallen to the freez- 
ing point; we were three miles high at 1 h. 28 m., 
with a temperature of 18 deg.; at 1 h. 39 m., we 
had reached four miles, and the temperature was 
8 deg.; in ten mioutes more we had reached the 
fifth mile, and the temperature of the air had pass- 
ed below zero, and there read minus 2 deg., and at 
this point no dew was observed on Regnault’s hy- 
grometer when cooled down to minus 30 deg. Up 
to this time I had taken the observations with com- 
fort. I had experienced no difficulty in breathing, 
while Coxwell, in consequence of the necessary ex- 
ertion he had to make, had breathed with difficulty 
for some time. At 1 h.51 m., the barometer read 
11.05 inches, but which requires a subtractive cor- 
rection of 0.25 inch, as found by comparison with 
Lord Wrottesley’s standard barometer just before 
starting, both by his lordship and myself, which 
would reduce it to 10.8 inches, or at a height of 
about 54 miles, [ read the dry bulb as minus 5 de- 
grees; in endeavouring to read the wet bulb, I 
could not see the column of mercury. I rubbed my 
eyes, then took a lens, and also failed. I then 
tried to read the other instruments, and found I 
could not do so, nor could I'see the hands of the 
watch. I asked Coxwell to help me, and he said 
he must go into the ring, and he would when he 
came down. I endeavoured to reach some brandy, 
which was lying on the table at about the distance 
of a foot from my hand, and found myself unable 
todo so. My sight became more dim, [ looked at 
the bar ometer, and saw it between 10 and 11 
inches, and tried to record it, but I was unable to 
write, I then saw it at 10 inches, still decreasing 
fast, and just noted it in my book; its true read- 





upon a parishioner, an old lady, who had made it|ing, therefore, was at this time about 9% inches, 
an habitual rule never to speak ill of another, and |implying a height of about 53 miles, as a change 
had observed it so closely, that she always justified | of an inch in the reading of the barometer at this 
those whom she heard evil spoken of. Before the|clevation takes place on a change of height of 
old lady made her appearance in the parlour, her|about 2500 feet. I felt I was losing all power, 
several children were speaking of this peculiarity | and endeavoured to rouse myself by straggling and 
of their mother, and one of them playfully added :|shaking. I attempted to speak, and found I had 

“Mother has such a habit of speaking well of|lost the power. I attempted to look at the baro- 
everybody, that I believe if Satan himself were| meter again, my head fell on one side; I struggled 
the subject of conversation, mother would find out|and got it right, and it fell on the other, and 
some virtue or good quality eveu in him.” finally fell backward. My arm, which had been 

Of course, this remark elicited some smiling and | resting on the table, fell down by my side. I saw 
merriment at the originality of the idea, in the|Coxwell dimly in the ring. It became more misty, 
midst of which the old lady entered the room, and/and finally dark, and I sank unconsciously as in 
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THE FRIEND. 


sleep; this must have been about 2h. 54m. I)hand. After a quarter of an hour it began to peek|man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
then heard Coxwell say, ‘ What is the temperature ?|a piece of ribbon encircling its neck, and I then|take up his cross, and follow me.”—Fenn’s No 
Take an observation ; now try.’ But I could nei-| jerked it off my finger, and it flew round two or| Cross, No Crown. 
ther see, move nor speak. I then heard him speak | three times with vigour, and finally toward Wolver- 
more emphatically, ‘take an observation, now, do|hampton. Not one, however, had returned there 
try.’ Ishortly afterward opened my eyes, saw the| when I left on the afternoon of the 6th. It would 
instruments and Coxwell very dimly, and soon saw|seem from this ascent, that five miles from the 
clearly, and said to Coxwell, ‘I have been insensi-|earth is very nearly the limit of human existence. 
ble ;’ and he replied, ‘ You have, and I nearly. I|It is possible, as the effect of each high ascent 
recovered quickly, and Coxwell said, ‘I have lost|upon myself has been different, that on another 
the use of my hands; give me some brandy to bathe | occasion I might be able to go higher; and it is 
them.’ His hands were nearly black. I saw the|possible that some persons may be able to exist 
temperature was still below zero, and the barome-| with less air, and bear a greater degree of cold; 
ter reading 11 inches, but increasing quickly. I|but still I think that oooteane would say to all, 
resumed my observations at 2 h. 7 m., recording| whenever the barometer reading falls as low as 11 
the barometer reading 11.53 inches, and the tem-|inches, open the valve at once ; the increased in- 
perature minus 2 deg. I then found that the wa-/| formation to be obtained is not commensurate with 
ter in the vessel supplying the wet bulb thermo-|the increased risk.” 
meter, which 1 had by frequent disturbances kept} The London Times, commenting upon this peri- 
from freezing, was one solid mass of ice. Coxwell|lous enterprise, observes: “The aerial voyage 
then told me that while in the ring he felt it|just performed by Coxwell and Glaisher, deserves 
piercingly cold, that hoar frost was all around the|to rank with the greatest feats of our experimental- 
neck of the balloon, and on attempting to leave the|izers, discoverers and travellers. It is true these 
ring, he found his hands frozen, and he got down| gentlemen have not brought down a very comfort- 
how he could; that he found me motionless, with|able or inspiring report of the upper world into 
a quiet and placid expression on the countenance.|which they bave penetrated. Science and poetry 
He spoke to me without eliciting a reply, and found | are unhappily rather at variance upon the subject 
I was insensible. He then said he felt insensibi-|of the air and the sky. Poetry points upward to 
lity was coming over himself; that he became anx-|the sky with glowing rapture as the scene of bright- 
ious to open the valve; that his hands failed him;|ness and glory. Everything is happy and splen- 
and that he seized the line between his teeth, and| did that is connected with the sky. But science 
pulled the valve open, until the balloon took a turn| penetrates with its material eye into these vast up- 
downward. This act is quite characteristic of Cox-|per spaces, and simply reports a great difficulty of 
well. I have never yet seen him without a ready|breathing there; that the blood stagnates, the 
means of meeting every difficulty as it has arisen,| limbs become benumbed, the senses evaporate, and 
with a cool self-possession that has always left my| nature faints in unconsciousness. The very birds 
mind perfectly easy, and given to me every confi-| will not fly in that sky which is their poetical home. 
dence in his judgment in the management of so|The distinction is that poetry looks up to the sky 
large a balloon.” from below, and science examines and feels it on a 
Glaisher is convinced that the balloon (contain-|level. The sky is the emblem of poetry—the fact 
ing only himself and the aeronaut, Coxwell,) finally|of science. Both aspects of it are equally true, 
reached an altitude of over siz miles, but of this) but the point of view from which they are taken 
he is not positive, as his ability to read the instru-|is quite different. But, though our recent explorers 
ments ceased at the height of five and three-|of the sky do not add to its brilliancy as a picture, 
quarter miles. On this point, he says : they have furnished one more striking and impres- 
“ On asking Coxwell whether he had noticed the|sive scene to the history of science. They have 
temperature, he said he could not, as the faces of|shown what enthusiasm science can inspire, and 
the instruments were all toward me, but that he|what courage it can give. If the man, as the poet 
had noticed that the centre of the aneroid barome-|says, had need of ‘triple steel about his breast,’ 
ter, its blue hand, and a rope attached to the car] who first launched a boat into the sea, certainly 
were in the same straight line. If so, the reading| tliése had no less need of it who first floated in the 
must have been between seven and eight inches. |air six miles above the surface of the earth.” 
A height of six miles and a half corresponds to 
eight inches. A delicate self-registering mentmum 
thermometer reads minus 12 deg.; but unfortu- 
nately I did not read it till I was out of the car, and 
I cannot say that its index was not disturbed. On 
descending, when the temperature rose to 17 deg., 
it was remarked as warm, and at 24 deg. it was 
noted as very warm. The temperature then gra- 
dually increased to 574 deg. on reaching the earth. 
It was remarked that the sand was quite warm to 
the hand, and steam issued from it when it was 
discharged. Six pigeons were taken up. One was 
thrown out at the height of three miles. It ex- 
tended its wings, and dropped as a piece of pa- 




























GUARD WELL THY LIPS. 
‘He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life.” 
PROV. xifi. 3. 
Guard well thy lips; none, none can know 
What evils from the tongue may flow; 
What guilt, what grief, may be incurred, 
By one incautious, hasty word. 













































Be “ slow to speak ;” look well within, 
To check what there may lead to sin; 
And pray unceasingly for aid, 

Lest unawares, thou be betrayed. 


“Condemn not, judge not”—not to man 
Is given his brother’s faults to scan ; 
One task is thine, and one alone, 

To search out, and subdue thine own, 


Indulge no murmurings: oh, restrain 
Those lips so ready to complain! 
And if they can be numbered, count 
Of one day’s mercies the amount. 


Shun vain discussions, trifling themes ; 
Dwell not on earthly hopes or schemes ; 
Let words of wisdom, meekness, love, 
Thy heart’s true renovation prove. 


Set God before thee; every word 

Thy lips pronounce by him is heard ; 

Oh, couldst thou realize this thought, 

What care, what caution, would be taught! 


Think on thy parting bour; ere long 

The approach of death may chain thy tongue, 
And powerless all attempts be found, 

To articulate one meaning sound. 


“The time is short”—this day may be 

The very last assigned to thee: 

So speak, that should’st thou ne’er speak more, 

Thou may’st not this day’s words deplore. 

Elliott. 
What are trees made of 7—If we were to take, 

up a handful of soil, and examine it under the mi- 
croscope, we should probably find it to contain a 
number of fragments of wood, small broken pieces 
of branches or leaves, or other parts of the tree. 
If we could examine it chemically, we should find 
yet more strikingly that it was nearly the same as 
wood in its composition. Perhaps, then, it may be 
said, the young plant obtains its wood from the 
earth in which it grows. The following experi-, 
ment will show whether this conjecture is correct 
or not: ‘Two bundred pounds of earth were dried 
in an oven, and afterwards put into a large earthen 
vessel; the earth was then moistened with rain 
water, and a willow tree, weighing exactly five 
pounds, was planted therein. During the space of 
five years the earth was carefully watered with 
rain water. The willow grew and flourished, and 





Bearing daily Christ’s Cross, the only true Tes- 
tumony of receiving Him.—It is the nature of true 
faith to beget an holy fear of offending God, a deep 
reverence for his precepts, and a most tender re- 
gard to the inward testimony of his spirit, as that, 
by which his children, in all ages, have been safely 
led to glory. For as they that truly believe, re- 
ceive Christ in all bis tenders to the soul, so true it]}covered with a metal plate, full of very minute 
is, that those who receive him thus, receive power| holes, which would exclude everything but air from 
to become the sons of God; that is, an inward| getting access to the earth below it. After growing 
force and ability to do whatever he requires:|in the earth for five years the tree was remo 
strength to mortify their lusts, control their affec-| and, on being weighed, was found to have gai 
tions, resist evil motion, deny themselves, and over-|one hundred and sixty-four pounds. And this ¢s- 


per. A second, at four miles, flew vigorously round|come the world in its most enticing appearances.| timate did not include the weight of the leaves or. 
and round, apparently taking a great dip each/|This is the life of the blessed cross of Christ, which|dead branches which in five years fell from the, 


time. A third was thrown out between four and|is the subject of the following discourse, and what! tree. 


five miles, and it fell downward. A fourth was|thou, O man, must take up, if thou intendest to be| Now came the application of the test. Was all, 


thrown out at four miles when we were descending. |the disciple of Jesus. Nor canst thou be said to|this obtained from the earth? It had not sensibly 
It flew in a circle, and shortly after alighted on the|receive Christ, or believe in him, whilst thou re-| diminished; but, in order to make the experiment 
top of the balloon. The two remaining pigeons /jectest his cross. For as recciving Christ is the|conclusive, it was again dried in an oven and put 
were brought down to the ground: one was found) means appointed of God to salvation, so bearing}in the balance. Astonishing was the result—the 
to be dead, and the other (a carrier) had attached | thy daily cross after him is the only true testimony|earth weighed only two ounces less than it did 


to its neck a note. It would not, however, leave,|of receiving him; and therefore it is enjoined by|when the willow was call peep in it! yet - 
and sixty-four pou 


and when jerked off the finger, returned to the|him, as the great token of discipleship, “If any] tree had gained one hund 








to prevent the earth from being mixed with fresh, 
earth, by being blown upon it by winds, it was. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Manifestly, then, the wood thus gained in the at the Yearly Meeting for New E » held at| more subject to ion of spirit, was - 
of time no a obtained from fhe carth ; ae Newport, = ae with her "feat, Joyce| ened to realban ae auger en eat 
therefore, obliged to repeat our question, Where| Benezet and Elizabeth Smith ; “ her religious la-| manifold temptations and exercises. Her beloved 
does the wood come from? We are left with only} bours were chiefly in this city, manifesting among! niece, Deborah Morris, now believed it Fight to 
two alternatives—the water with which it was re-|us a steady uniform concern for the cause of offer her services to attend her feeble aunt on this 
freshed, or the air in which it lived. It can be} Truth, and preservation of true christian fellow-|important mission, and the Monthly Meeting of 
clearly shown that it was not due to the water; we/ship, not only in the exercise of her gift in the pub-| Philadelphia, freely granted her a certificate of its 
are consequently unable to resist the perplexing|lic ministry, wherein she was eminently favoured,| approbation in which they say, “ As she hath been 
and wonderful conclusion that it was derived from} but also of our christian discipline among Friends) of a sober and religious life and conversation, and 
the air. of her own sex, for which she was well qualified| has manifested great tenderness and sympathy for 
Can it be? Were those great ocean spaces of|and of real use.” her worthy aunt, since she hath been under this 
wood, which are as old as man’s introduction into} On the 4th of the Second month, 1767, her! religious exercise, we believe ber giving this fur- 
Eden, and wave in their vast and solitary luxu-|ancient mother deceased ; who, according to her} ther testimony of affectionate regard and concern, 
riance over the fertile hills and plains of South| memorial, “in the ninety-fourth year of her age,| will be very acceptable and serviceable. We fer- 
America, were all these obtained from the thin air?) departed in a calm and peaceful state of mind, to-| vently desire her preservation; and that in the 
Were the particles which unite to form our wooden|ward whom she [Sarah] had manifested a filial discharge of this weighty service, she may receive 
ships ever borne about the world, not only on| affection and care.” the reward of peace and consolation.” 
wings of air, but air themselves? Was the firm) On the 25th of Eleventh month, 1768, she ob- (To be continued.) 
table on which I rest, the solid floor on which I) tained a certificate from her Monthly Meeting, to 
dwell, once in a form which I could not as much} accompany that eminent minister from Great Bri-| The Elephants and the Rice——-Some Indian 
as lay my finger on, and grasp in my hand? Won-|tain, Rachel Wilson, to some of the Southern Pro-| soldiers stationed at an outpost near Forte de 
derful truth! all this is air. vinees, having already visited with her “some of) Galle, in Ceylon, to protect a gravary containing 
timings the meetings, in the back parts of this Province.”’| a large quantity of rice, were suddenly sent away 
A concern had been on her mind for a long time,| g few miles in order to quiet some unruly villagers. 
to pay a religious visit to Friends of Great Britain,| Two of the party happened to remain. No sooner 
and after the death of her mother, the weight of| had the soldiers withdrawn than a herd of wild 
it seemed to increase, with a call to dedication. elephants, which had been long noticed in the 
Her humble mind was deeply affected with the/ neighbourhood, made their appearance in froat of 
prospect of the weighty work, and her own want) the granary. ‘hey had been preceded by a scout, 
of qualification therefor, and throagh mental anxi-| which returned to the herd, and having no doubt 
ety and exercise, she was reduced to a very weak! satisfied them that the coast was clear, they ad- 
condition of body. For some time, her recovery) yanced at a brisk pace towards the building. 
seemed doubtful, but after her mind was brought) When they arrived within a few yards of the en- 
into a simple condition of passive obedience, she closure, quite in martial order, they made a sudden’ 
was favoured with sufficient strength of body to lay stand, and began deliberately to reconnoitre the 
her concern before her Monthly Meeting. That object of their attack. 
meeting, in the Third month, 1771, issued a cer- Nothing could be more wary and methodical 


tificate of their unity with her in her prospect, and| than their proceedings. ‘'he walls of the granary 
love were withdrawn from her; she was deprived) state she had informed them of her concern in| were of solid brick-work, very thick, and the only 


of all inward comfort, and was not able to take|‘‘ much meckness.” Her friend, Elizabeth Smith, | opening into the building was in the centre of the 
pleasure in anything. After this state of great|of Burlington, one of a weakly bodily frame like} roof, to which the ascent was by a ladder. Oa 
spiritual desertion, feeling once more the quicken-| herself, proved to be under a similar concern, and) the approach of the elephants, the two astonished 
ing virtue of the Divine presence, and ‘the arising they looked forward, in hope that, if enabled to spectators clambered up into a lofty banyan tree 
of that power which gives life, she gave up to the| perform the service required, they might be per-/to escape mischief. ‘They were so completely 
requiring of duty, and appeared in a public testi-| mitted to do it in company. screened by the foliage of the tree that they could 
mony, much to the comfort and satisfaction of her| Having obtained the unity of her Quarterly Meet-| not be perceived by the elephants, though they 
Friends. This was in the year 1745. Her me-jing, in the Fifth month, Sarah Morris, at the)could see very well what was going on below. 
morial says of her ministry, that it being “‘ brought} Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, in the| Thick brick walls were obstacles which seemed at 
forth through great mortification of her own will,| Ninth month, in a tender manner, mentioned her} once to call forth both the strength and sagacity 
and a deep travail, and exercise of spirit, it was| concern, expressing her desires that Friends would) of these dumb robbers. Nothing daunted by the 
evident to the sensible and judicious members of| give it a solid deliberation, and that they might be greatness of the difficulty which they had to sur- 
the church, that she was rightly called to this|enabled to pray for her preservation, whether she| mount, they began their operation at the angles of 
weighty work. Divers nearly sympathizing with|should be at home, or abroad. Elizabeth Smith,) the building. 
her, were spiritual helpers, watching over to in| who was too feeble in health to attend the meet-| A large male elephant, with tusks of immense 
much Jove and tenderness. Through faithfulness) ing, laid before it, by the hands of a Friend, the} size, laboured for some time to make an impression; 
to her gift, she increased in knowledge and expe-| certificate of unity which she had received from her) but after awhile his strength was exhausted and 
rience, and became an able gospel minister, rightly} Monthly and Quarterly Meetings with ber prospect.| he retired. The next in size aod strength then 
dividing the word of Truth. She was sound in| Much unity and sympathy was expressed with| advanced, and exhausted his exertions with no 
doctrine, pertinent in exhortation, clear in utter-|those beloved Friends, who, though weak im body,| better success. A third then came forward, and 
ance, and careful to adorn the doctrine she preach-| were yet concerned in spirit to fulfil all their dear| applying those tremendous levers with which his 
ed by a pious, exemplary life and conversation.” |Saviour’s requirings. In the flowings of gospel| jaws were armed, and which he wielded with such 
Sarah Morris was acknowledged as a minister|love and fellow feeling, the meeting believed it| prodigious might, he at length succeeded in dis- 
of the gospel by her Monthly Meeting, in the year|‘* safest and best” to leave both of them “to the|lodging a brick. An opeming once made, other 
1746, and was very often engaged in public la-| guidance of the good Spirit, and to open their way} elephants advanced, when an entrance was soon- 
bour, in her own and neighbouring meetings. Her|in their proceeding in the prospect before them.” | obtained sufficiently large to admit them. As the 
first journey in the work of the ministry was with} The Lord’s ways, although all in perfect wisdom,| whole herd could not be accommodated at once, 
her dear friend, Margaret Ellis, with whom she] are past finding out by the fivite comprehension of|they divided into small bodies of three or four. 
visited many of the meetings within the compass of|man. Elizabeth Smith, having given up her will| When they had taken their fill, they retired, and 
her own Yearly Meeting. Afterwards her friends|in resignation to the Lord’s will, was granted a| their places were immediately supplied by the next 
say, “ Through the efficacy of Divine love, she was| release from the earthly labour, which seemed to/in waiting, till the whole herd, upward of twenty, 
rawn to visit many meetings in this province, New| be allotted her, and was translated from her poor,| had made a full meal. By this time a shrill sound 
Jersey, and the Yearly Mectings in Maryland and| weak, diseased tabernacle of flesh, wherein she|was heard from one of the elephants, which was 
Long Island.” She attended the Maryland Yearly|had endeavoured to serve her Master, into the| readily understood, and those that were: still in the 
Meeting, held at West River, in 1750, 1755, and| house prepared for her in heaven, into the spiritual building immediately rushed out aud joined their 
1759 ; the General Meeting held at Shrewsbury,| body wherein, free from sickness or suffering, she| companions. 
im 1752, 1757, and 1762, and those held at Chop-|should praise him forever. Sarah Morris, appa-| One of the first division, after retiring from the 


































For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


SARAH MORRIS. 
(Continued from page 59.) 

Although Sarah Morris felt as though her will 
was thoroughly given up to the Lord’s will, yet 
when after a time she believed it required of her by 
her divine Master to bear a public testimony to his 
ever excellent name, and to come forth as a mi- 
nister of his everlasting gospel, she shrunk from 
the awful work. Long did she consult with flesh 
and blood, even indeed until for a season the sen- 
sible evidences of the merciful visitations of Divine 
























_ tank and Little Creek, in 1756. In 1764, she was| rently as frail and as weak in body, perhaps even| granary, had acted as sentinel while the rest were 



























































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


enjoying the fruits of their sagacity and persever-|of God can dwell in strange places, but it is diffi-jand cocks and bens are picking up a precarious 
ance. He had so stationed himself as to be en-|cult to conceive how a peevish, passionate man, {subsistence between the aforesaid calf’s legs.” 
abled to observe the approach of an enemy, and) carcless of others’ feelings and comforts, can be a! The lecturer, having described the construction 
upon perceiving the troops as they returned from| good man, though he may have built an hospital,|of an Abyssinian house, went on to tell the manner 
the village, he sounded the signal of retreat, when | and fed a city with bread.— Bethune, of eating, which is rude in the extreme. The food 
the whole herd, flourishing their trunks, moved consists of curries, so hotly seasoned with pepper 
rapidly into the jungle. The soldiers, on their re- as to take the skin off an European’s mouth, and 
turn, found that the animals had devoured the of raw meat, which is cut up with a large sword of 
greater part of the rice. A ball from a field-piece} A Dublin paper reports a lecture delivered be- peculiar construction. He then went on to relate 
was discharged at them in their retreat ; but they| fore the Young Men’s Christian Association of that|the traditions current about the descent of the 
only wagged their tails as if in mockery, and soon city, by Speedy, who has been for some years resi- Abyssinians, from Solomon and the Queen of She- 
disappeared in the recesses of their native forests.|dent in Abyssinia. The letter opens with some/ba, and subsequently described the Felashas, of 
notes of the journey, which, at length, brings the|Jews of Abyssina, “These poor ignorant Jews 
traveller to Abyssinia Proper. have the Six Books of Moses, also one book at- 
“While gazing about us for a few moments at|tributed to Enoch, and the greater and lesser pro- 
the novel scene, in order to allow our baggage|phets; but curiously enough, in the Ethiopic cha- 
mules to overtake us, we discover that we are|racter, and not in the Hebrew. They know noth- 
gradually being surrounded by a number of both|ing whatever about that Ixhguage. Bronkhorst, a 
sexes—from the child of six to the old man of|missionary, who is stationed at Jenda, on the west- 
sixty summers—all of whom have come to look at|ern border of Lake Dembea, purchased on one oc- 
that wondrous thing, a ‘white man’—‘the man|casion the Old Testament in Ethiopic, from a Fe- 
from Jerusalem;’ for an Abyssinian imagines|!asha priest, and in reading Isaiah, came to the 
that every white man, no matter what his country, | passage in which the Messiah is promised, and, to 
must, after paying his devotions at the Sepulchre|his astonishment, the words rendered were Jesoos 
of our Lord, have come to sce the country of the|Christos. Now, both words mean anointed, but 
free Itiopia, as they call their land. After a time|only a christian would use the latter rendering. 
a gray-haired man will advance towards your|On that gentleman showing the passage to several 
party, the crowd respectfully making way for him.|Jews, they replied they knew nothing of it. 
He is one of the magistrates appointed by the king| Bronkhorst very properly said, in our translation 
to ask the business of every new comer. The|of Isaiah we have the Messiah, and in no part of 
magistrate having taken his leave, a cow is seen|the Old Testament are the words Jesoos Christos 
being dragged or driven towards you; also, per-|used. This passage, however, by God’s ’ 
haps, a couple of sheep, a woman carrying a half|drew many nearer to the light, and before left 
a dozen fowls, and three or four men with circa-|Gondar I heard that upwards of thirty were will- 
lar baskets on their heads. These latter, on|ing and ready to receive the faith as it in Christ.” 
examination, prove to contain bread, which is con-| He went on to speak of the weapons, and then 
sidered to be a great delicacy. . . . If you have a|of the clothing ofthe Abyssinians. The men wear 
large retinue you can have the cow killed, and be-|short trousers of native cloth, reaching to the mid- 
fore the servants and their friends go to bed, there|dle of the calf; a loose shirt, and over these the 
is not much beef left; but if, on the contrary, your|invariable “kwarrie,” or toga. When on the 
number is small, your head-servant, will in your|march, they use a waistcloth; when they can ob- 
name, ask the magistrate and chief men of the) tain it, a gaudy handkerchieftied on the head com- 
village to dine with you. The magistrate has of-|pletes the costume. Having briefly related the 
ferred his house for our Pricalteres ray and we|history of Theodore, the present Emperor of Abys- 
accordingly, on arriving at the door, are ushered |sinia, who, though of a royal descent, has raised 
into the mansion of the greatest man for miles|himself to the throne from a very humble position, 
round. On entering, you can hardly see a yard|by his extraordinary courage, and the skill with 
in front of you, on account of the smoke, and|which he directs his army, Speedy proceeded to 
groping your way, you may, after stumbling over|describe the position occupied by women in the 
a child or two, and breaking your shin against ajcountry. He gave an interesting account of the 
log of wood, arrive at the ‘alga,’ or bedstead,|dress and appearance of a native lady of rank. 
which is simply a four-poster, without any sheet or|‘ An Abyssinian lady of rank, when preparing for 
mattress, but covered with an ox-hide, and when|a march, after having made her toilet, takes the 
the master of the house is rich, a rug is spread|‘ kwarrie,’ and after placing it on her shoulder, 
over the hide. You are invited to seat yourself,|takes a corner, and covers the upper part of her 
is, therefore, worth nothing in the sight of God, and| which you do, the master asking your permission|bead with it. It is then brought down, and back 
next to nothing in the sight of men. ur true|if he may sit’beside you. After a while your eyes|across the mouth, and finally allowed to droop 
goodness can be measured only by the sacrifices of| get accustomed to the darkness, and you begin to|from the back of the shoulder. Next she puts on 
self which we make for it; and that poor widow,| distinguish objects. On the left, and farthest from| ber bournous, which is always blue, and generally 
who cast in the two mites, all she had, and per-|the door, are a couple of women grinding corn—}made of cloth from Manchester. It is tastefully 
baps went without that day’s weal, approached|not with a hand-mill, as is the custom in Arabia,| ornamented with silk of various colours, along the 
nearer the dignity of His mercy who for our sakes| India, and other Oriental countries, but in another|borders, and down the centre of the hood, and is 
became poor, than he whose name is blazoned high|and far more primitive style. A large stone,|brought over the head chiefly to protect the hair 
in the lists of princely donors for gifts which came/slightly hollow in the centre, of about eightcen|from the dust. She then encases her feet in huge 
from overflowing coffers. inches Jong, and eight broad, and supported on a|red slippers, and walks, or rather hobbles to the 
True goodness is not confined to one or several! mud platform, is in front of each woman, who|door, for the slippers are about three times the 
modes of exhibition, but shows itself in all. The|holds in her hand a round stone of about nine|size of the feet. On approaching her gaily capari- 
good man is not content with giving to the poor,|inches long, and four in diameter; the corn is|soned mule, she is lifted into the saddle by her 
and relieving the wretched, and exhorting the sin-| placed close in front of her on the larger stone, and| husband or some near relative. She rides Turkish 
ner, while he is harsh to his family, and over-| with the one in her hand she rubs, or grinds the| fashion, and wears loose drawers, fastened at the 
bearing to his servants, and haughty to his neigh-| grains between the two. It is a very monotonous| ankle, and made either of chintz or gaudy-coloured 
bours. He is gentle and kind to all; affable,| process, but although the hand-mill was introduced |silk. Her feet are pushed into the stirrups, which 
courteous, ever ready to oblige, showing in every|many hundred years ago, yet the Abyssinian wo-|are purposely made large, to admit her enormous 
word, look, and gesture, that he wishes to see all|men cling to the mode to which they have always| shoe, and away she starts, her attendant running 
happy. Wherever be enters, he brings sunshine|been accustomed. Opposite you most likely, a/at her side, sometimes with an umbrella, to keep 
with him, the sunshine of heaven gleaming from} mule is tied to one of the wooden supports of the|his mistress from being sunburnt. The Abyssin- 
his holy heart upona shadowed world. The grace|house; you may hear a calf loo on your right,Jians have charmingly small hands and feet, of 









































Abyssinia Described by a Visitor. 





Goodness.—True goodness is not merely impul- 
sive, but rational and considerate. There are 
many who, the moment that they see any one in 
want or suffering, are so pained at the sight that 
they instantly strive to comfort themselves by some 
gift or effort for their relief; and this class of per- 
sons, especially if they be rich, are fond of think- 
ing that money is the cure of all human ills, and 
when they have given money, perchance profusely, 
are satisfied with their easy redemption. But true 
goodness, though it feels pain in regarding pain in 
others, and has pleasure in lessening it, thinks 
more of the sufferer than itself. It will therefore 
pause, and be at some trouble to inquire what ser- 
vice is best and how it may be rendered. Charity 
= use the word in its large sense,) when it is 

ietated by reason and piety, conveys a lasting bene- 
fit at the price of present gratification, when the 
map of impulse would have inflicted a lasting in- 
jury. Goodness should be willing to give time, 
and thought, and patience, and even labour; not 
merely money, and kind words, and compassionate 
looks. 

True goodness is self-sacrificing—not in the end, 
for in doing good for God’s sake, we can make no 
real sacrifice ; but self-sacrificing in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Many are willing to give from 
the superabundance of their money, and think they 
have done wonders when they give the hun- 
dredth part of what they pay their milliner or 
their wine merchant, yet would not bate a single 
feather, or scant their table of a dish. Others give 
the waste hours of their leisure to charity, and 
chat, well pleased with their goodness, among pleas- 
ant companions, in session as a committee to do 
good upon a large scale. Others, again, are proud 
of using their influence with the world on behalf 
of some needy client, who in his turn swells the 
train of their dependants, and feeds them with 
flattery. Their goodness, it is easy to see, costs 
them nothing, for it only costs them money, or time, 
or influence, of little or no use to themselves. It 
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then cling to your prayer: Israel! why wilt thou|the sharpness of appetite engendered by the keen 
common act of coquetry of a lady of rank on pass-|die? So thou knowest what course is needfal for) atmosphere of an extreme northern climate.” 
ing you, is to manage to drop her shoe, so that you|thy happiness. Whoever remaineth shut out from 
are the more surprised at seeing so pretty a foot|the work of grace,—he hath shut himself out.— 
appear, as the shoe was disgustingly large. You| Prof. Tholuck., 
have plenty of time to admire it, as the attendant 
has had to run to pick it up; and while he is put-| Hadl’s Arctic Expedition —tThe arrival of this 
ting it on, you might possibly raise your head to expedition has been announced by a telegraphic 
her face, and may notice a pair of flashing black ' communication from M. Hall to H. Grinnel. ‘The 
eyes, and the prettiest nose in the world. She | Newfoundland paperscontain additioval interesting 
may, if there is time, draw her hands from under | particulars, from which we learn that M. Hall has 
the folds of her ‘ kwarrie,’ ostensibly to arrange |secured a large quantity of relics of Frobisher’s ex- 
her hood, but, as it lingers there too long, you sus-|pedition, gathered at various points of his debarka- 
pect that it is only that you may admire it. Well,|tion. Among them are pieces of coal, brick, and| miles on foot in that mountainous country, to at- 
the slipper being re-adjusted, away ambles the | wood, and a portion of aniron canuon ball, probably |tend the monthly meeting : even when the inclem- 
mule, and the lady passes on, without deigning 4) used as ballast. ency of the season rendered it not only difficult 
glance at the white man. The hair of the Abys-| ‘*The coal has been overgrown with moss and a| but dangerous. 
sinians is neither woolly like a negro’s, nor straight, dark vegetable growth; the brick looks quite as} She contented herself with the least expensive 
as with us. Both men and women plait their hair ;| bright as when it was turned out of ‘one talle ship| manner of living and dress, in order to have the 
men are only allowed to do so if they can prove|of her Majesties, named the Ayde, of nine score} more to distribute to the necessities of others ; ten- 
having killed an enemy. Generally the men wear|tunnes, or thereabouts’—the vessel in which Fro- derly sympathizing with the poor inhabitants around 
three plaits, and sometimes five, while the women |bisher departed on his second voyage, after having|her: and so bright was her example, that one, not 
have sometimes as many as twenty-one plaits.|‘ kissed her Majesties hand and been dismissed | jn profession with us, declared, ‘Her conduct 
Like their Kuropean sisters, they are very proud | with gracious countenance and comfortable words.’ | preaches daily to me.’— From a testimony of Do- 
of having long hair, but, owing to the custom of|The pieces of wood are merely oak chips which have} ;ozhy Owen. 
shaving the head on the death of a relative, you|been well preserved, having been imbedded in coal- 
seldom see it above twelve inches long.” dust for nearly three hundred years. The piece 
“Tn one of the streets.of Gondor there are on/of iron ballast is much decomposed and rusted. 
either hand conical beehive-looking huts, while at} “ M. Hall found upon one of the islands a trench 
the door of each, half a dozen children are romping |twenty feet deep and one hundred feet long, lead- 
about half naked, while a mother is carrying her|ing to the water, in which a party of Frobisher's 
child on her back in a leather bag, so that she has|men, who had been captured by the Hsquimaax, 
her arms free, and can spin away without stopping.|and, with the assistance of their captors, had built 
In the distance you see a house in the beehive|/a small vessel, intending therein to set sail for 
style, only some six times larger than the ordinary|England. After putting to sea they experienced 
ones—that is achurch. Yes, it is‘ Kivus Kivam’,| such severe weather that they were obliged to re- 
one of the largestchurches in Gondar. You need |turn, all of them being frost-bitten. They lived 
not go inside; there is not much to be seen but}many years among the Esquimaux, who treated 
paintings of saints, though there is one subject|them very kindly, and all of them eventually died 
which might interest you. It is a fine painting by |there. These facts are related by the Esquimaux 
an unknown artist. ‘The subject is ‘ The Israelites |of that region as a matter of tradition. 
crossing the Red Sea.’ If you look clooser, you) “ Respecting the two boats’ crews of Franklin, 
will perceive that every man of them carries agun|M. Hall learned that a few years since a party of 
at the slope. You re-enter the street. How quiet |Innuits had seen two Codluna (white men’s) boats, tin on puts a bar to the door of my lips; for I find 
the street is—not a carriage to be seen, and, l was |and found on one of the Lower Savage Islands,| 7 0 enr uel dem-6nt deal ds Aasmaan 
going to say, not a horse—but here’s a clatter, and |(which commence near the mainland on the north Seana dene fou ‘ctelblnds. 0 wo'cen ‘eatin te 
presently we sce a horseman riding at full gallop|side of Hudson’s Strait,) what they termed ‘soft| ) the ions be Men's Gbe 7 heart te wilted Gouin 
towards us. ‘The Abyssinians are capital riders.|stones.’ One of the Innuits, who had become pos- oe Mikel hen’ 1s eubeniti ts ‘tig seida ‘uaa 
I have often seen a man throw his spear, and on /|sessed of a gun and ammunition from the Hudson's} | 1... and retains the impression — Lady Hunting- 
passing the place where it fell, stoop down and pick | Bay Company, recognised them as bullets. don and her friends.” 
itup—mind ! at a gallop the whole time. Yes, but} “ Sir John Franklin, not knowing how long he : 
he’ll soon be out of sight. Did you notice how his| might be detained in the Arctic seas, carried out a 
steed was embossed with plates of silver, and in the | large quantity of ammunition, and M. Hall has not 
centre a strip of lion’s mane was hanging? Now, |\a particle ofdoubt that the crews of these two boats, 
that strip of lion’s mane is worn much in the same /|in their endeavour to get down through Hudson’s 
way, and for the same reason as when our soldiers|Straits, and on to Labrador, had thrown out 
wear a ‘ Victoria Cross.’ Itis given by the king}|these bullets so that their progress might not be 
only to those who have done some extraordinary | impeded. 
act of courage.” “*M. Hall has with him a very interesting Es- 
quimaux family, consisting of a father, mother, and 
“Come then, all ye who are not dead, and yet|son, who are excellent specimens of their race. 
are not alive: ye whom the carth will not leave |This family, excepting the child, have been in the 
unmolested, and whom Heaven will not accept ; ye|civilized world before. They were taken across 
who serve two masters ; how long will ye fluctuate? |the Atlantic to England, some years ago, and pre- 
Hold fast in your souls this one truth, whatsoever |sented to her Majesty the Queen. 
can be done on the part of God hath already been} “M. Hall has a number of interesting memori- 
done. The wedding festival is prepared, you have|als of the social life of the Innuits, among whom 
been invited ; nothing remains but for you to come.|he dwelt so long. ‘They consist of little articles 
The sea of love surrounds you, nothing remains|very neatly cat from bone or ivory, representing 
but for you to drink. At the last day, when you |the polar bear, seals, walrus, and ducks, &c. These 
Wring your hands in despair, shall it be said, ‘I was|show a great deal of patient perseverance with the 
willing, but ye were not willing?’ How to ap-|rude tools with which they must have been worked. 
proach Him who approacheth you so graciously,|M. Hall says life in these high latitudes is not so 
you know. Seek the still hour, every day; read difficult of preservation as is generally supposed, 
the Holy Scriptures, every day. Attend, every hour |the snow and ice houses of the Innuits being ex- 
and every instant, to every attracting influence of|ceedingly tight and comfortable, and their coarse 
the Holy Spirit. When the Spirit keepeth silence, !animal food rendered exceedingly palatable by 





which they are very proud; so much so, that a 































Practical daily preaching.—The sweet savour 
of her zealous, humble, meek example, and her 
dedication of time, faculties, and property, though 
in low circumstances, to the glory of God and the 
good of her fellow creatures, had a powerful ten- 
dency to enforce the doctrine she preached. She 
was remarkable for her diligence in the attendance 
of meetings for worship and discipline, from which 
neither distance nor weather kept her back, while 
of ability; and she frequently went nearly forty 















































































Time is a precious talent committed to christians, 
for the use of which they must give a strict ac- 
count. This is a truism. Yet how many chris- 
tians act as if their time was their owa! They 
idle it away at will in trivial amusement, or lazy 
dreamings. Awake, thou idler in the Lord's vine- 
yard! While thou art idling away thy probation, 
eternity is hastening to meet thee. Thy opportu- 
nities for service will soon be gone forever. The 
work thou mayest do now will soon be beyond thy 
reach. “ Redeem the time,” every moment is pre- 
cious. 















































“Indeed,” writes Berridge, “for want of due 
authority and meckness on one side, and of patience 
and humility on the other, to give or take reproof, 
ear of raising indignation instead of conviction, 













































Don’t let your children learn good and bad 
things indiscriminately. To be sure the bad might 
be eradicated in after years, but it is easier to sow 
clean seed than to cleanse dirty wheat. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 1, 1862. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foretan.—London dates to Tenth month 12th. Ina 
speech at New Castle, Gladstone, a member of the Bri- 
tish Ministry, avowed his belief that Jefferson Davis had 
made the South a nation, and that he considered the 
permanent separation of the slave States as certain. He 
thought the slaves would be better off, if the States were 
separated, as on the basis of union the laws against the 
slaves were enforced by the whole power of the United 
States government. 

In reference to the same subject, the London Globe 
says, “ it has no authority to announce the day or hour 
the recognition will be given on the part of this coun- 
try, but it is clear it cannot be deferred long, and in any 
other case there is no doubt it would have been given 
sooner. The sincere repugnance to countenance or en- 
courage, by any premature act, the formation of an in- 
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dependent slave power, can alone account for the delay | part of their large army southwards. The whole coun-|Government stocks steady. U.S. 6’s of 1881, 103}; 7.30 
in this instance.” try around Winchester is nearly exhausted, and starva-|Treasury notes, 105 a 105}. Specie in the New York 
The Liverpool cotton market was firm, with an ad-|vation already looking many of the inhabitants in the|banks, $37,453,531. Imports for the previous week 
vance of $d. on American, and }d. on Surats. Fair|face. Under these circumstances, it is thought General | $2,946,512 ; total, since First mo. Ist, 1862, $147,016,- 
Orleans was quoted at 31d.; middling, 273d. The bul-|Lee cannot remain long in his present position, whether |475. Cotton, 58 cts. a 59 cts. for uplands; Chicago 
lion in the Bank of England had decreased £400,000 |General M‘Clellan advances or not. The advance, it is | spring wheat, $1.14 a $1.22; Western winter red, $1.33 
during the week. Consols, 933. said, has been delayed chiefly because the U.S. troops/a $1.37; amber Michigan, $1.38 a $1.39; white, $1.50 
The royal amnesty had been notified to Garibaldi.|were not supplied with the necessary winter clothing. |a $1.54; barley, $1.32 a $1.35; yellow corn, 68 cts. a 
His first impulse was to return to Caprera, but it is said|Gen. Burnside’s division crossed the Potomac on the|73 cts.; oats, 55 cts. a57 cts. Philadelphia—Prime red 
he had accepted an invitation to the villa of one of his|26th, on a new pontoon bridge, eight miles east of Har-|wheat, $1.46 a $1.48; white, $1.65 a $1.75; yellow 
friends, near Naples. per’s Ferry, and proceeded to Lovettsville, Loudon Co.,|corn, 73 cts.; oats, 42 cts. a 43 cts. Baltimore—Red 
Unirep States.—The Public Debt.—The debt of the|Va. It is stated that the other divisions of M‘Clellan’s | wheat, $1.50 a $1.56; white, $1.75 a$1.85. Cincinnati 
United States now amounts, it is said, to about six hun-|army were under marching orders, and that a general |—Flour, $5.25; red wheat, $1.10; white, $1.10 a $1.15. 
dred and sixty millions of dollars. This amountincludes|advance was about being made. The rebel pickets|Gold, 26 per cent. premium. 
the entire circulation, and every species of notes, but ex-|had retired as the U.S. troops advanced. Martinsburg 





cepts the claims for which no requisitions had as yet|was abandoned by them on the 25th. RECEIPTS 
been made. The unadjusted claims do not exceed twenty | Southern Items.—The Granada (Miss.) Appeal, has a ‘ : ; 
millions of dollars. report of the capture and occupation by the U.S. forces,|, Received from E. Hollingsworth, 0., for Geo. W. Mott, 


The Rebellion.—A correspondent of the New York|of an island in Galveston Bay. Gen. Van Dorn has|!0W®, $2, vol. 36; from Ann Hutton, Pa., per A. H:, $2, 
Herald says, “I have information that a proposition has|been relieved from his command, and Gen. Pemberton | ¥°- 36; from Sarah Packer, O., $2, to No. 22, vol. 36. 
been received at Washington from leading Southern | appointed to succeed him. The Richmond Whig of the 
men, suggesting the holding of a National Convention | 20th, expresses great disgust at the result of the cam- WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
by Representatives of all parts of the Union, to consider | paign in Kentucky, and is by no means satisfied with} The Winter Session of Friends’ Boarding-school at 
the feasibility of settling the present difficulty. It is}merely the safe exit of the Confederate forces. It says, | West-Town, will commence on Second-day, the 10th of 
understood the South proposes as a basis of settlement— |‘ We had expected, and reasonably expected, from Gen. | Eleventh month. Parents and others intending to send 
First—The North shall recognize the State right doc-|Bragg’s magnificent army, something more than a mere | their children as pupils, will please make early applica- 
trine of secession which they claim to be founded on the|incursion to the neighbourhood of the Ohio river; some-|tion to Dubré Knight, Superintendent, at the school, 
resolutions of 1798 and 1799, by Jefferson and Madison. | thing more than fruitless marches and barren battles. | (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to 
Second—That they return fugitives from labour, or pay| We had anticipated from Gen. Bragg something more | (Charles J. Allen, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Phila- 
their value to their owners.” This statement is not be-|than boastful orders to his troops and sounding procla- | delphia. 
believed to rest on any substantial basis. mations to the people beyond the Ohio. We had formed} Pupils who have been regularly entered, and who go 

Government Cotion.—The entire cotton crop from the|exalted hopes of the great expedition which he led across by cars from Philadelphia, will be furnished with tickets 
Carolina Sea Islands this season, raised by the contra-|the Tennessee river, and nearly up to the suburbs of| by the ticket agent at the depot of the West Chester and 
bands, is estimated at not less than 3500 bales. This | Louisville. It is all overnow. The Kentucky movement Philadelphia Railroad, north-east corner of Eighteenth 
has been grown, and will be gathered under the direction |in the hands of General Bragg has turned out to be|and Market streets. Conveyances will be at the Street 
of the Government. A small portion only will be gin-| simply a fizzle. No other word can so appropriately de-| Road Station on Second and Third-days, the 10th and 
ned on the spot. Last season the amount of Govern-jscribe it. It has been, from beginning to end, a brilliant|11th of the Eleventh month, on the arrival of the trains 
ment cotton was 2000 bales, which sold for $600,000. | blunder and a magnificent failure.” that leave Philadelphia at eight, half past ten, and two 

Missouri and Arkansas.—A despatch from Gen. Curtis} Western Exploration.—Capt. Mullan, of the U. 8. army, | o'clock. 
at St. Louis, announces a defeat of the rebel forces at| commander of the Columbia and Missouri overland route} During the Session, small packages for the pupils, if 
Maysville, in the north-western part of Arkansas. Gen.|expedition and party, arrived last week in New York, | left at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 304 Arch street, on Sixth- 
Schofield, finding that the rebels who had retreated from |from Washington Territory. Capt. Mullan and party days, before twelve o'clock, will be forwarded ; and the 
Missouri had encamped on Pea Ridge, sent Gen. Blunt, |left New York five years ago, under instructions from stage will meet the first train of cars from the city, on 
with the first division westward, and moved towards|the War department, to proceed to the North Pacific] its arrival at the Street Road Station every day, except 
Huntsville with the rest of his forces. Gen. Blunt, by | Coast, in Washington Territory, there to organize an ex- | First-days. 
making a hard night’s march, reached, and routed the|pedition of some three hundred employees to open up 
rebel army early on the morning of the 22d. The rebels|and construct a practicable military and emigrant route . . . 
who numbered from 5000 to 7000, fled towards the Bos- | from the head waters of the Columbia river to the head Mn ~ rane = ne ae 
ton mountains, leaving behind their artillery and a part|waters of the Missouri river—from Fort Walla-Walla, . ld at the H tenn Ne 112N Semnthe street, 
of their transportation and camp equipage. All the|on the Pacific, to Fort Benton, on the Atlantic side—|"° Serv th day El nth ai “Ist, at half past three 
organized rebel forces in that section have now, it is|across the Rocky Mountains, and passing through the 1 gametes oa , P 











said, been driven back to the valley of the Arkansas |territories of Washington and Dacotah. The party have o'clock. Jouusns Ranpourn, Cloth. 
river. passed four successive winters in the Rocky Mountains. 
Tennessee.—On the 19th ult., the rebel General Forest, | This important work has been finally completed, leaving FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


with a large force, crossed the Cumberland river near|a good wagon road across the mountains. Some three|NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Nashville, but was attacked by the Federal troops, and| hundred United States recruits from the Atlantic States} Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. WorTHING- 
driven back in confusion. Island No. 10, on the Missis-} passed over this line in 1860, and during the past sum-| ron, M. D. 
sippi, has been attacked by the rebels, but at the latest|mer, four hundred emigrants landed at Fort Benton,| Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
dates was still held by the U. S. troops. All was quiet|which is the highest point on the Missouri river yet|made to the Superintendent, to Cartes Exuis, Clerk 
at Memphis. A despatch dated the 25th, states that ajreached by steam. They travelled over this route to|of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
thousand rebel cavalry are stationed on the Memphis|the Columbia river, in Oregon. They have already |delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
and Charleston Railroad, within nine miles of the for-|reacbed their destinations in the valleys of Oregon and 
mer city, and is supposed to be the advance of a large|Washington. The line is said to traverse an interestin 
force elrchieie aban that point. ? region of country, presenting extensive tracts of rich WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Kentucky.—The armies of the rebel Generals Bragg|agricultural land, capable of supporting a large popula-| Wanted, a suitable Friend as Governess at West-Town 
and Kirby Smith have passed safely out of Kentucky,|tion. The explorations of the party have resulted in Boarding School. Application may be made to ae 
into Eastern Tennessee, with all their trains, supplies,]many developments of great importance to the correct | Coates, 1116 Arch St., Philadelphia ; Abigail W. Hall, 
&c., it being impossible for Buel’s army to pursue them|geography of our northern domain. Frazer P. O., Chester Co., Pa.; Sarah Allen, S. W. corner 
for want of forage and subsistence. The Western jour-| Zezas.—The U. S. naval forces in the Gulf of Mexico, |f 36th and Bridge Sts., Philadelphia. 
nals are very severe in their comments upon the manage- | after occupying Sabine Island, have taken possession of 
ment of the campaign, and the want of generalship|Galveston, the most populous and commercial city of WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL. 
shown by some of the Federal commanders. The battle|}Texas. It was evacuated by the rebels on the 4th ult.,] The duties of West Grove Boarding School for Girls, 
of Perryville, which, Buel alleges, was brought on by/and on the following day was occupied by the U.S./on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad, 
one of his generals contrary to orders, defeated all the|troops. Corpus Christi has been bombarded. will be resumed on Second day the 3rd of Eleventh 
plans for Bragg’s capture. In this battle the Federal} South Carolina.—A despatch from Gen. Beauregard | month next. 
troops suffered a loss of 800 men killed, 2585 wounded, |states that Pocotaligo and Coosawatchie had been at- Address, Taos. Conarp, Principal. 
and nearly 500 missing and prisoners. The loss of the|tacked by the U.S. forces, who came in thirteen gun- West-Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
rebels is believed to have been considerably less. Onj|boats and transports. He states that they were repulsed Ninth mo. 26th, 1862 
the 24th, Gen. Buel was relieved from the command of|and fled to their boats, leaving their dead and wounded | : " > Phe) 5 Sieh 4 
the U. S. army in Kentucky, and Gen. Rosecrans ordered |on the land. The points attacked indicate that the 0b-{————— 
to the position. Gen. Bragg is stated to have left Ken-|ject of the movement by the Federal troops, was to cut} Diep, on the morning of the 8th of Eighth month, 
tucky with more than 4000 heavily-laden wagons, (most | off the railroad communication between Charleston and | 1862, near Moorestown, Euizapeta H. Moors, daughter 
of which were captured,) several thousand beef cattle,|Savannah. Pocotaligo and Coosawatchie are stations|of William and Martha W. Moore, aged twenty-four 
1000 mules and 2000 sheep. upon the railroad connecting the two cities. The first|years; @ member of Chester Monthly Meeting, New Jer- 
Virginia.—The rebel Governor Letcher’s recommen- | named is fifty-five miles from Charleston, and forty-nine | 8€Y- This dear young Friend had been for some time 
dation to destroy that part of the Baltimore and Ohio|from Savannab ; the latter is six miles nearer Savannah, |'!0 delicate state of health, whereby, through adorable 








railroad which passes through Virginia, has been car-| New York.—Mortality last week, 340. mercy, she became much redeemed from ae 
ried out between Harper’s Ferry and Martinsburg. The} Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 224, including 28 | Of this world, and her friends have the consoling belief, 
rails have been carried off, and ties taken up and burned. | soldiers. that she is permitted to enter one of those mansions, 
No military movements beyond reconnoissances were at-| The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations which her Saviour has prepared for his sanctified | ones. 





tempted last week by the Federal forces. About 1500jon the 27th ult. Mew York—The money market easy, 
rebels were discovered near Leesburg, and a large force}at 4} a 54 per cent. on call, and 6 a 6 per cent. on WM. H. P ILE, PRINTER, . 
at Warrenton. It is believed that the rebels are sending|prime paper. American gold, 31 per cent. premium. Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. . 
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